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For the Mirror. 
WALTER MOORE. 





CHAPTER II. 
» a 
What hero, like the man who stands himseli; 
Who dares to"meet his naked heart alone ; 
Who bears, Intrepid, the full charge it brings 
Resolved to silence future murmors there. 

ly was a charming summer afternoon, when Mary 
with her plain neat bonnetin her hand, her eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure, and her cheek bright with the glow 
of exercise and the flush of joy, entered the apartment 
of Mrs. Moore, end sat down beside her and her daugh- 
ter Ellen. 

There was something in her manner which breath- 
ed of happiness, above the common pleasures of their 
obscure situation. It was no passing accident, or idle 
story which imparted that animation to her actions, 
and gave so much Lveliness to her step. Her com- 
panion, as she gazed, caught the same feeling, which 
was by no means chilled by information of the fet. 
A relation, who had lived sparingly upon the abun- 
dance of accumulated wealth, had departed from the 
land of the living, devising his vast property to her, 
and Mary was now possessed of an independent for- 
tune. 
the venerable woman to her beating bosom, Mary re- 


Smiling through tears of delight, and folding 


lated her story, and both indulged in fond anticipa- 
tions of pleasure to come. The evening hours slowly 
succeeded cach other, while they were thus engaged 
in shaping dreams of fuiure felicity, and the deep 
tone of St. Paul's clock, already had noted that the 
night was far advanced, when Walter appeared. The 
young man’s step was hurried as it drew near, as if 
he also was agitated by some uncommon emotion; 
and the violence with which he closed the door, in- 
duced the belief that he had received the happy news, 
and was now hastening on the wings of love, to join 
in their congratulations. 
A smile dimpled Mary’s cheek, and the mother’s 
face was full of gladness as the hand of her son 
was laid upon the latch of the door, which opened 
to give way to the pride and comfort of her declining 
years; but as he entered, the paleness of his fave, the 
wild expression of his eye, and the agitation which 
his every movement betrayed, instantly struck to the 
hearts of his eager friends, and filled their minds with 
a vague terror of something horrible to come. The 
flush of triumph faded from the maiden’s cheek, and 
the mother trembled in sorrow and in fear. He sat 
down, and reclined his forehead upon his hands, when 
suddenly, as if recollecting the necessity of conceal- 
ment, he raised his eyes and spoke. 
* Why, what is the matter with ye all, that you are 

so still? why are your eyes all gazing at me ? has any 


and he scowled blackly as if in anger at his inability 
to recover from his confusion. 

The eyes of his mother were filled with tears: 
* Walter, my son! do not look so at me—what has 
befallen you? speak to me, dear, dear Walter?" and 
she approached to take his hand, but he pushed her 


rudely away: ‘ Nothing, nothing has happened—l! 


have been walking—upon business ;:” and he shudder- 
ed as he uttered the words; * upon business—for the 
bunk. 1 am tired. Give me a glass of wine; ah Mary, 
my gitl! how are you? what's the matter? weeping ? 
come here—dear Mary! dash away those tears, is 
this the way to meet a friend?” 

The wine was handed to him. He drank it at a 
draught, and again and again partook of the madden- 
lis mother eyed him in silence and 
shame, till her habits of command, awakened by his 


ing bev erage. 


intemperate libations, she addressed him with more 
* Walter! 


my son, you drink too freely; you are ruining your- 


firmness and dignity than was ber wont. 


self hy these loose and dissipated habits. 1 am deter- 
mined for the future to stop them; he is not worthy 
to be a son of mine, who prowls the midnight street 
like a thief or robber, wasting his health and—" 

The face of Walter now exhibited new emotion, 
and became inflamed to a degree at which his mothe 
was startled; he arose in fury and stamped his foot 
with frightful violence. ‘** Mother !" he said ina voice 
' I will not bear 
I work for you, day by day, and month 


that made the room echo, “ Mother 
your insult. 
by month. waste my precious youth to maintain 
you in your idle age; you would have me a slave, 
to bend under the lash, and work my hands to a 
stump: and when I come home, worn down with dis- 
gusting labour, you call me a robber, and grudge me 
that with which I satisfy my thirst. Can you spare 
mea light, or shall I buy one ?---l will go to my 
chamber. Lama free man, above control; I will 
not be commanded.” He struck bis hand upon the 
table with all his stiength, and his eyes seemed to flash 
fire. 

Affrighted, stunned, grieved to the soul, yet half 
believing that the passion of Walter which alarmed 
her, was but the natural breaking-forth of man’s mind 
when bounded by restraint, and goaded with little 
sorrows, Mrs. Moore determined to sooth his irrita- 
tion, and by kindness and affectionate attention, to 
bring him back to his duty. “ You speak what you 
do not think, my beloved son. Though I may have 
been wrong to have rebuked you; the time has been 
when a mother might advise her son, but now, yet 
you are sorry—" 

* T am—lI am,” muttered Walter. 

**And I will give you a piece of news which shall 
call the colour into your face again, and make you 
leap for joy.” 

Ife turned not from his position, and she continued 
to relate the fortunate event which now levelled every 
barrier between the union of Walter and Mary. Gra- 
dually his attention and interest seemed excited, till 
Contrary to the 
anticipations of all in the room, who expected to have 
beheld him overwhelmed with joy, the information 


seemed to increase his anguish beyond all bounds. 


he became convinced of the truth. 





vulsively together; his face assumed the livid appear 

ance of death; an exclamation of despair broke from 
his quivering lips; and he might have been hkene 
to Laocoon gasping tn the writhing serpent’s fold, ex 

cept that the enemies by which he was tormenter 
were the stinging agconies of a guilty conscience 

The cause of Walter's agitation was cuilt—deep, 
irreparable guilt. His honour had been bartered t 
paltry dollars; he had given away all that made hip 
respected in the world’s eyes and in bis own, all that 
sooths misfortune, and makes poverty dignified; all 
that could ensure bim peace on earth, and glory be 


yond the grave. ! 


He had suffered his bigh and go« 
like integrity to be bought and sold like drapers’ clotl 
He had been a traitor to the society in which he ex 
isted—and a traitor to himself; and now, with an 

guish the most acute, he perceived that if he had rr 

sisted temptation one day longer, it would have beew 
removed from his sizht for ever. Useless now was th 

for which he had degraded himself; and it seemed t 
him as if an offended God held up the two pictures 
vivid colours tg his view, displaying before hin the 
Virtuous, the rich, the happy, all that he might hav 
been, and in mournful contrast, all that he was 

He tad gradually 


Henry, and consented to become his companion tu 


vielded to the solicitations 


the many scenes of disgusting revelry, to which th 
young man’s inclination led him; and the sacred hou: 
of dreamy steep, were often wasted amid guilty mere 
liment and disgusting pleasure. le ran the gidds 
round of fashionable dissipation, wn which many of the 
young men of New-York are now preparing for them 

selves future years of anguish, poverty, and diseas: 

His loud laugh broke upon the ear of night, wild in 
the ecstacy of drunken excitement, and the horrid 
jest, vevoliing to feeling and taste, and the impious 
oath, blasphemy against the great God of nature, re 

sounded through the midnight streets, high above the 
tumult of the guilty feast. The tips which so lately 
had spoken only the precepts of modest virtue, o 
breathed the sighs of love, now passed the coarse joka 
and heaved the responsive shout; and rude and riotous, 
with his wretched companions, his brain whirling 
with rapid visions-~reason lost—and passion raging 
in his bosom like a tempest.—The eye of humanity 

and Oh! much moreso, of parental affection, ot 
youthful love, would have wept to have beheld him 
triumphing in the revelry, amid broken glasses, and 
chairs, tables and lights overturned, heightening the 
confusion of the scene. ‘The curiosity of innocence 
and beauty will be Sufficiently gratified with but a 
slight sketch of incidents which abound in our city ; 
and as for the young gentlemen, from many of full 
age whose sense should dictate a different conduct, to 
the beardless youth of fourteen, with his stiff brandy 
sling, and everlasting segar, who supplies the traces of 
age with the ravages of intemperance, they, alas! 
know too much already. Itisa melancholy fact, that 
a great majority of the younger portion of our mak 
community, are early initiated into scenes of iniquity 
which leave pollution in their character, during the 
rest of their days. Regardless of the most sacred du 
ties of domestic life, and proud to elude the tende: 
care of parental affection, they are but too well versed 











thing happened !"’ and the blood mounted to his brow, 


Ife sprang upon his feet, and clasped his hands con- 





in unprincipled profligacy, zealously enjoyed agains, 
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Let the father look to his| 
yn when the pale cheek and sickly form tell the tale 

wilt let the fond mother warn her boy from ruin, 


he laws of God and man. 


ve dreadful effects of which the repentance of after 

us Cannot banish; and, most of all, dear woman, 
who may direct the wayward course of man, by the 
time threads of nature’ 


et 


he talse fascinations of the handsome hbertine, and 


s softest affections, smile not on 


not won by the dazzle ot external beauty, when it 


the only redeeming quality of a hollow heart. 


Vv alter—once the vay, the virtuous, and the happy, 


oon found himself entangled in the toils of vice, with- 


ut the power of escape. A hundred engagements, pro- 


ec eiven to be performed with honour—other 


reams and hopes than such as had hitherto animated 


s fancy, were now the ties which bound him to sin. 


Henry well knew the power of temptation, and 


tunged with him into the deepest and the worst, ull 


en his cunning battled, both became actors in an 


lyventure, 


which perpetuated thei uish, and con 


firmed thety destruction. 
A gulof dazzling appearance had ensnared Wal- 


r's affections: 


; or at least awakened his vanity to win 
her favour. He had possessed himself pretty we ll of 
her eood graces, when one of his ¢ Inpanious, of no 


ble ippearance, seized the fickle-minded object of his 


ttachment, and bore away the prize in triumph. The | 
avy of Walter was now rouzed, and a settled hate} 


had taken place between them, which was fanned by} 


lt} the arts of Henry for purposes of his own 


It was in the wild riot of a mid: ht revel, when 


the evil demon of Walter seemed to lave determined 


ohts final diseraco—the party were mad with wine 

eason had been long ago banished from every brain, 
wud passions of fire required ouly a word or alook to blaze 
forthin adreadful str un, like vivid li inne from the 
coud Th two chenes sat Opposite each other at 
the festive board—scowling and flashing from their 
angry eyes, malice which every hour made more ap 
parent, 
directed to a company of men in this situation, after 


the cares and restraints of daily business are vanished, 


cmd the stronger feelings of their natures are, af it} 


were, licensed by the reign of darkness, and silent 
solitude around; to any one who has not beheld 
such an assemblage, intoxicated with the full freedom 


of evil thoughts, and delirious under the burning i 


var } 


fluc nee of thew bewild ring drau rlits, no words can} 


be ad juate to give a description. 


riot, and insults passing quick and returned as prompt- 
ly, glasses: broken in sport, and furniture dashed at 
each other's heads, elevated the excitements of the 
wele to its highest piteh; and had a philosopher been 
mtroduced in the calm tranquillity of his passion, he 
must have started back with astonishment and horror, 
at the sight of so m iy of his fellow creatures rivalling 
in their appearance, and vieing in their actions with 
ill that man has imagined of evil spirits in the dis- 
cordant and appalling confusion of their wretched ex- 
istence. It is not to be expected, that the inimical 
feelings of Walter and his successful antagonist should 
be smothered amid the terrible passions which blazed 
around, Many insinuations were cxehanged, till Wal- 
ter gave the lie direct, and bade bold defiance with his 
clenched fist. Back again was hurleda torrent of abuse, 
and loud and high grew the fray, when the ene- 


my of Walter, shouting in unrestrained fury, over- 

























io those whose observation has never been 
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Acts of wanton 
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land a deep groan. The last lamp was extinguished || but there was that in her step and her air, that show Phe 
His hand felt wet as with blood. Sobered, sick at |ed she danced not, to be admired or envied. Though ther 
heart, and wrought to despair, he raised the knife || excelling all around her as the pensive moon, does the left 
to sheath it in his own bosom, when an unseen arm |stallest star, yet did that very excellence beam mor: sen! 
dashed it from his grasp. A thousand scorpions with || brightly, that she endeavoured not to display it, o1 ne 
stings of poisoned fire seemed crushing his aching | call the gaze from others to herself—while the splen est 
head. He felt his wearied senses departing, and in an |dour of her charms was at the same time heightened was 
ecstacy of anguish, too horrible for description, be |as well as softened by the very modesty which strove my 
reeled and fell; his brain teeming with terrific shapes | to hide it. in 
of danger and death, and with strange visions glaring Such was Eugenia Mornton, when I first saw her. ya 
around, too dark and dreadful for mortal man to endure. |The artless playfulness of childhood, just contrasting joy: 
——E CE — yet mingling with the bloom of eighteen, while the 1s | 
AMERICAN TALES. ‘arch naivete of the youthful maiden was just tinged for 
i . an . ‘with the pleasing seriousness of the affianced bride. the 
uuaumrna snonsves. Her lover stood beside her, gazing with intent, yet the 
| ‘T'ae moon beamed bright, except when a light cloud jrespectful fondness upon a being—such as all might not 
| wafted by a gentle western breeze, passed over it, like Imagine a spirit belonging to a better, a brighter hat 
‘some pure aerial spirit, playing in its rays, and for a | *phere—A being, in which a poet might trace all the sca 
‘moment dimming its mild, its holy lustre. It was||perfections of the ideal excellence of his own crea- po 
|| such an evening as a lover might delight to wander in, ‘tion.A being, which be himself thought far brighter, 1) 
lore poet love to muse upon.—An evening, when the far more excellent than either. ju 
leold re ality of existence slumbers in spite of itself, || I gazed upon this vision, as it were almost involun- ao 
Jand leaves young fancy, with her wing of gold, un-||tarily. There seemed a sort of fascination about it, tol 
‘shackled by the fetters with which it bound it, amid||that rivetted mine eyes unconsciously upon it—but as pe 
‘the broad light of a noon day sun, to soar to brightet I gazed, a feeling of unaccountafle sadness by de 0 
|worlds, and people the whole universe with beings of || grees stole over me, such as that with which we gaz th 
its own creation, more beautiful, more pure, than those||“pon a loved object, and (as a melancholy foreboding pl 
which the loveliest romance of real life can present. || Whispered, ) for the last time. It was in vain 1 strove sh 
The bright waving green sward beneath, covering a}|'® shake it off. It was in vain I roused myself to en ; 
spot which was used by the inhabitants of the neigh-|| ter into conversation. ‘The more I strove the firmer ol 
l|bouring town as a benial place, extending in a de-||it clung to me. Her form still glided before me, and " 
|| lightful level to some distance, was bounded on the||the same unaccountable melancholy still pervaded ut 
1 one side by a dense forest, and on the other by a broad every fibre of my frame. ‘The evening passed in this di 
} blue stream, upon whose banks rose a populous, and jmanner away. All around me, laughed, whispered, il 
|| delightful village. J gazed for a moment upon the jane were (for the moment) happy —Bhe too was hap- ) 
|| beauteous, yet melancholy scene around me, with al- |/Py—l alone seemed otherwise. ; I left the assembly=— e 
‘| most an unheeding glance. No memorial of mortali-||! retired to rest. The fairy vision sll was present in “4 
lity, no beauty of slumbering nature, could arrest my||my Slumbers. She danced, she spoke, she smiled, il 
|| footste; s then, for the voice of gayety and revelry rose || and the scene of the preceding evening again existed " 
upon mine ear, and invited me to leave her placid | in my imagination, but the same chill, sad feeling, as is 
ijimajesty, for the splendour of art. A strain of pO it did then, again withered its enjoyment. Afiter a ‘ 
\\bursting forth from a large illuminated building near | restless and feverish slumber [ arose, but the recollec- " 
the outskirts of the town, bade me hasten onward ; | tion of that form, and its concomitant depression of f 
land the full orbed moon—the bright blue arch of hea-||Spitits, pervaded every thing I attempted, and it was I 
'lven—the vlittering stars—the breeze from the moun-| not, ull after many mistakes in the writing of letters, q 
tain, and the aerial spirits * fancy formed,” were all and other preparations prior to a departure on a long . 
neglected to join in the fantastic mirth, the restless||¥OY@E°: that towards evening as I sat in the stern of ( 
vayety, and excited spirits of a ball-room. | the vessel, gliding before a fair and gentle breeze, that 

I entered.—-Joy appeared smiling upon every lip—|| 4S (© waft me for a length of time from the spot that ' 


. . | 
jjand the lip fer the moment might have been moulded | 


j 


by the feeling of the heart. The coquette, the prude, | 
ithe libertine, and the man of honour, were seen there, 
‘almost without a show of difference ; all disguise be- 
ing thrown off, in the excitation of the moment. The 
‘\laugh and the joke, the tender word, and still more 
‘tender glance, each had their turn, and each indivi-| 
dual seemed equally happy; but it was all a feverish 
lecstacy, an artificial beatitude, that could not last. 





lone, that seemed “not of earth, earthly’—one, who| 
jsmiled, yet smiled not, as if that smile could not 
‘be as sweet elsewhere; who spoke, yet spoke not, 
‘as if her word ceuld not thrill as softly at all 
who seemed happy, yet not as if it proceeded 
llalone from her present situation, but as if it were 
\\alike equable in all places—alike tender—alike hea- 
Oh she was beautiful—as if the munificent 





i} .s 
| times 5 


venly. 


Yet among them I beheld, or thought I beheld, | 


turned the loaded table with a crash, and dashed a|j hand that formed her, had shared among others an 
heavy blow upon his forehead. The blood of his ||equal proportion of various excellence, but had stamp- 
fathers mounted to his very temples, at that stain upon |jed the brightest, the purest perfection of each, upon 
his reputation, which the code of modern honour has||her alone. 

Stamped deadly, and only to be washed out with blood. | 
With an exclamation resembling a shriek, he stoop-||and played over her lip, seemed as bright and as heart- 
ed a moment to the floor, and then gleamed the knife) felt, as those of the more lively and volatile beings 
im the uncertain light. There was a flash—a blow— ‘around her. She Ike them, trode the “ merry maze,” 


Yet she was gay.—The smile that shone in her eye, 





had given rise to them, I could feel even an ordinary 
degree of composure. 

Three years of varied good and evil, had passed 
over my head, as towards the close of a cloudless sum- | 
mer day, | again entered the river, and again hailed 
that place, which though containing but few beings 
endeared to me, either by love or friendship, yet had 
contained a charm within it, too potent to allow it to be 
totally indifferent to me. 


‘** And what is she to me, or 1 to her?” thought I, as 
my steps, as it were mechanically, directed me towards 
the spot, where I had last seen her. ‘“* She was hap- 
py—why am I notso? She was beloved—why am I 
sad? Love has not bound me to her—why then am J] 
thus interested in a being, whom I have seen but once, 
and who, even if she saw me, gave but a hasty glance, 
and thought no more of me? Pshaw! this is a foolish 
chimera, mere boyishness, which ought to be shaken 
off,” continued I, as stepping more firmly, and hold- 
ing my head more erect, I once again entered the 
hall, where then she stood unrivalled the queen of 
beauty—and which was now open, unchanged, pre- 
senting the same scene of cold magnificence which 
then it did. It seemed, as I looked upon it, that a 
week had scarcely elapsed since I last beheld it. 
Again I gazed around me on the joyous assembly, 
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[There were some, whom I had seen, when I was last 


there, and there were several new faces to fill the void, 
left by those who had graced it then, bat were now ab- 
But my glance towards these, was a hurried 
ye. Where was the angelic form on whom it then 
vested. and on whom it now wished to rest?) Where 
was she, who had given the charm, that had rivetted 
my fancy and my reason, alike in its fetters? lt was 
in vain I asked myself the question—it was in vain | 


sent. 


vazed around me; form after form passed by me, as 
joyous, and as careless as they had passed me then; 
1s joyous and as careless, as if they were to be thus 
for ever—as if the hand of death could never part 
them from those things they admired the most or loved 

They passed me, but she was 
The sad forboding thought that 


the dearest on earth. 
not among them. 

had hung over me then, again flushed on me—I could 
scarcely breathe—1 leaned against a pillar for sup- 


port, and in a hurried and agitated voice, inquired of | 


, young female, with whom J had had some slight ac- 
juaintance, and who at that moment came laughing, 
snd giggling, towards me, where was Eugenia Morn- 
ion? “Eugenia Mornton! Eugenia Mornton !” re- 
peated she in a more serious tone, as if trying to re- 

ollect whom I meant; * Do you mean old Mornton, 
the rich merchant's daughter?” “The same,” re- 
plied I, hastily, **the same.” ** Why, Lord, Mr. — 
she’s been dead more than two years,” 
‘* Never,” re- 


A tear seemed struggling up- 


‘and did you never hear of it before ?” 
plied 1 with difficulty. 
ward to my eye, but the oppression that lay upon my 
heart, checked its ascent. “ But how, when, where, 


died she?" There was no reply. 


mingle with the giddy throng, among which, the name | 


: . lithe fore ground. 
if Eugenia Mornton, though once forming its bright- 


est ornament seemed now almost forgotten. I gazed 


after her one moment, then seizing my hat, rushed 
into the open air—I was nearly choaking—lIl respired 


with difficulty—TI rushed onward almost madly. “ 


is the fate of youth and beauty,” cried I, as thought 
came rushing on my brain in an ungovernable whirl- 


pool, 


Iler form was fair as the fairest; her voice as sweet 
W ithered— 
withered—withered—and she, who possessed them all, 
As I said this, my foot 
struck against a small white upright stone in my path. 


as the sweetest. Where are they now ! 


cold, silent, and neglected.” 


She was gone to 


‘*Her hopes were as bright as the brightest, 
that now gild the existence of yon thoughtless crowd. 


||stage—they open and discover a golden sun, and the) 


she replied ;| 


. | 
Such 


The blow roused me from my revery, I started, and 


gazing around me, found | had unconsciously enter- 


ed the little churchyard, and was now standing on the 
self same spot where I had stood three years since. 


The oppression at my breast became intolerable. I 
‘The music that then floated through the 


looked up. 


air, from the gay assembly, and filled my soul with a 
delicious rapture, now floated by, but imparting a more 


melancholy cadence to my ear. 


The grass beneath 


me was as green, the forest in the distance as dark, 
and the river flowing uot far from me, as clear and 


unruffled as they were then. 
in its heavenly lustre, as it did then. 


The moon was shining 
The light breeze 


fanned a few light clouds over its surface, as it did 


then. 
around me, as they did then—but where was she ?—- 


A thousand heavenly spirits seemed wandering 


I cast my eye upon the stone at my feet, and be- 
held engraved thereon the following simple words: 
‘She, who sleeps in silence beneath this stone, was 





once Eugenia Mornton.” My heart was almost bursting 





Look upon every day as a blank sheet of paper, put 
into your hands to be filled up: remember the charae- 
ters never will be expunged, but must remain through 
endless ages: be careful, therefore, to write nothing 


but what you inay read with pleasure a thousand years 


hence. 


| 


| 
| 





“THE DRAMA. 


PARK. | 

On Monday evening last, the long expected melo 
dramatic tale of enchantment called the “ Vision of} 
the Sun,” 
ner. 


ever represented on this stage. From Messrs. Rein gle | 


was produced in the most splendid man-| 
The scenery surpassed that of any other pieve| 


and Evers much was expected, and every expecta-| 
tion was realized.—They are artists whom “ we de- 
light to honour,”” and whose talents are appreciated 
by an admiring public. 

Mr. Simpson will, beyond doubt, be amply remune- | 
rated for his unremitting endeavours to please—but 
good bye to Melpomene and the rest for a season—| 
the public will have fairy tales in preference to the 
legitimate diama, and the manager does well to 
The following 


“put 


Lhd 


money in his purse’’—when he can. 
is a description of the scenery; but our readers can 
form no conception of its beauty without witnessing a 
representation of the piece. 

Act 1, Scene 1.—Distam hills and mountains in 
Peru, with flying bridges thrown from one to the other 
—cottage—Indians descend the hills, and cross the 


bridges—bright clouds rise, and envelope the whole 


genie of the harp—the clouds clear up and ascend. 


Scene 2.—The abode of Oultanpac, the magician, | 


\'on the isle of Uxi—various grotesque tinps come from | 
different openings, through which a most brilliant red | 


‘lvises like night—Oultanpac is seen flying across. 


Scene 5.—The city of Cusco, the roval palace in 


| Scene 4.—Golden lake, and Golbac’s castle in the 
| 
| : ; 
| Scene 5.—Runac's pavillion. 


shore. 


| Scene 6.—Grand square of Cusco—an elevated 


terrace across the stage, at the foot of which is the} 


throne—triumphal procession passes along the ter- 
race—a splendid palanquin, banners, various trophies, 
| &c.—-shield and helmet of Golbac, &c. &c. &e. 

| Scene 7.—Outside of a Peruvian house—very fan- 
lciful. 

Scene 8.—Palace of nuptials—in the centre, the 
altar—procession of priests, &c. to the celebration of 
the nuptials—suddenly the altar changes to a cloud— 
Oultanpac is seen with wide spreading wings, grasp- 
ing Runac and Koran, and he ascends with them into 
the air. 

Act 2, Scene 1.—A wide lake, with a distant view 
of Cusco—Oultanpac with Koran and Runac, is seen 
flying across—Oultanpac plunges Koran into the lake 
—the waters become agitated, and rise till they reach 
the whole height of the stage, when a most brilliant 
and fanciful palace rises. 

Scene 2.—The palace of Silence, at the bottom of 
the sea, the pillars of which are all brilliant gold, 
forming perfect arches—a silver car drawn by swans, 
is brought on, in which Koran seats himself. 

Scene 3.—The exterior of the palace of Cusco, 

Scene 4.—The chamber of granite, inthe palace of 
Oultanpac—changes to a splendid colonade of silver. 

Scene 5.—Changes to a chamber, hewn out of the 
rock of Porphyry ,ornamented with gigantic grotesque 
figures. 

Scene 6.—Entrance to the hall of Oultanpac, with 
winding stairs ,and various openings, built of Porphyry 
stone, very oddly formed, between the Hindoo and 
Egyptian orders. 

Scene 7.—The Porphyry chamber, (same as scene 
6,) the centre of which opens and discovers a splendid 
sun, Which expands—the genie of the harp discovered 








distance—Koran leaps across the lake to the opposite | 


li star is seen—the star becomes obscured, and a figure |} 
| ja young 


\—the couch on which Runac 
















is seated ascends int 


iithe sun—when the scene resumes its former app 


ance. 


Scene 8.—The blighted grove, through whiel 


seen ata distance the temple of the lions—the tree 
are all barren and leafless, and the scene desolat 
when Tycobroc invokes the genie of the harp—th 
whole scene changes and becomes laden with the m 


delicious fruits. 


Scene 0.—T: inple of the lions—iu the middle 
a pedestal, on which is the following inscription 
om 
* The hand of no mortal man can raise the lane: 


Copac” and Koran, Tye 


—fight between Oultanpa 


broc, Tacmar and Lips, when Koran is overcome— 


the pedestal opens, discover the gene af the ha 


and Runac —Oultanpac is stebbedtalls suddenly 


through the earth—the whole temple changes, ane 
discovers the grand palace of Cusco, kings, guard: 
&c. &c.—The piece concludes with the union of Ki 


ran and Runac. 


Novella, the daughter of a celebrated doctor of lay 
at the university of Bologna, in the fourteenth centaur 
was so erudite as to fill bev father’s chair when sicknes 
indolence, or business, prevented lis (ulfilling the di 
Iler beauty, 


ties Of his profession himself. neverths 


less, , 


was so great that she was oblived to lectur 
hind a curtain, lest her charms uld distract 
attention of the students. 
ee 


An old gentleman, who Was payin his uidresses 


lady, one day said to her, “ From our 


“} 


i} " 
|proaching union, my dear, L prognosticate unbounde: 


i 
} 


|happiness ; your age, and my prudence, will be al 


| proved of by allthe world.” “That may be, sir,” © 


plied the lady, * but what will all the wold say ¢ 
YOUR age and MY prudence ‘he 
ques 
A book-binder of Vienna, in Austria, has obtain 
a patent for an invention in his art. His binding | 
notot calf, sheep, or buflalo, but of iron, so exqu 
sitely wrought, that it is taken for delicate lace. A 
Homer has been bound in this style, for the library of 
Vienna, which is said to be inimitably beautiful. Th 
artisan, whose name is Monsmann, has submitted 


specimen of his work to the Institute of France. 


EEE 
Two gentlemen who had attended a charity se 


mon, were talking of it afterwards in company 
“Didn't you like our parson’s sermon very much! 
said one. ‘ Yes,” replied the other, * it was a good 
sermon, but he stole it.”’. ‘This was told the preacher, 
who resented it, and called on the gentleman to retract 
what he had said. ‘1 am not,” replied the aggressor, 
** very apt to retract my words, but in this instance } 
will; I said you had stolen the sermon; I perceive I 
was wrong; for on returning home aud referring tc 
the book that I thought it was taken from, t found 
it there.” 
anaes 

Court the company of the learned, and the conve: 

sation of the aged; their discourse is often more use 


ful than any book you can read, 


a 
It is always a sign of poverty of mind, where men 
are ever aiming to appear great; for they who are 
really great never seem to know it. 
—_—_—_—_— 
Self-will is so ardent and active, that it will break 


a world to pieces to make a stool to sit on, 
———— = 


If there is any person to whom you feel a dislike, 
that is the person of whom you ought never to speak. 
SS 


Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and affecta 
tion is a move tersible enemy to beauty than the small 
pox, 
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ibrows, long nose, and thoughtful visage, seated be- 
| hind an immense pile of books and papers, pondering} 
lever a volume of Vattel. There will be too much care | 

and labour here, said 1; though the road was paved| 
with marble, and chariots, and liveried outriders, dri-| 
ivers, and servants, were in attendance, and bags of| 
“You seem to be « traveller, young man,” said 4/) oid were used for mile-marks. Turning to another} 
‘livery headed way-farer to me, as we were passing|/path, I found a large corpulent old man, with both 
each other in the great road; * may [ ask the place ofl hands in his stuffed pockets, hagging them to his 
our destination 7" sides; his lips closely pressed together, nose hooked) 
“To yon beauteous summit,” I re plied ; ‘of whose downwards and pointed, little gray eyes, and knit! 
ever verdant groves and flowery arbours, I have heard||prows. The road was filled with bales, packages, 
o much spoken. I am just now about to commence) casks, and kegs; instead of flowers, the road-side was'| 
hung with bonds, bank-notices, mortgages, and pro- 
tests. The mile-marks were legers and day-books, 
and the voad was paved with the rubbish of merchan- 
will see me, and in consequence of the change the cli-|\dise. The passengers were, every thousandth one, a 
mate will work in my person, every body will admire|| Dives, and the nine hundred and ninety-nine, Liaza- 
me. Were you ever there, sir?” jruses, poor broken-hearted widows, and sighing or- 
No,” said the old man crustily. “ I tried to ascend 'phans. I will return to the path with the pretty girls, 
the rugged steep, but my foot slipt, and I found myself)|said 1; for my nature will never submit to the rules 
it the bottom again, upon a level with the rest of the!|of this road. I should be obliged to oppress or be op- 
vorld; with nothing but old age, a broken constitution, || pressed. No! the widow shall never die, nor the or- 
iad poverty, for my pains. You will find it diffieult||/phan live with a curse in the mouth for my devoted 
o reach the summit, for the roads are full of rocks,|/head. I returned, and the girls received me in a very 
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Por the Mirror 
ADVENTURES OF PYTHIAS, 
IN SEARCH OF NOTORILTY. 


iscending to chat earthly paradise. I am told that if 
I can reach it, my future happiness will be complete ; 
that in consequence of its great height, all the world 





thorns, and slippery places; and, withal, so steep that}\ cordial manner—they smiled on me most graciously. 


One of the girls on my approach reached me her 
progress; and besides, after you get there you will|/hand, smiled in a manner that made my heart thump 
dind nothing to compensate the labour and vexation)) nine times a second, and bade me be of good cheer, 
f the journey; for those things which look so beauti-||saying, ** That they were aware of my object, and 
ful to us here below—those brilliants and those green ‘would endeavour to assist me.’’ All of them now ap- 
urbours—to the possessors are nothing more than may iproached ; one offered me a rose, another a sprig of 
be found in every cottage of the valley. Their bril laurel, another a chaplet of laurel and cypress blend- 
ltancy and splendour, and elysium-like appearance,||ed; till at length they all joined hands, and danced 
we the effects of coruscating atoms of atmosphetic||around me in mystic evolutions nine times, and then 
matter continually floating i the intervening space. | placed a green wreath upon my head, which had nine 
The moon is, doubtless, a body of earth and water ;|/cords woven from violets and honey-suckles appended 
yet she appears brilliant and really a luminous body.||to it. They then took each an end of the cord, say- 
She, like yon summit, is made brilliant and beautiful); ing, ‘ Let us iead him to the summit.” My journey 
only by distance and the intervening atmosphere.’’||then commenced, and every thing seemed to augur a 
‘Sour grapes,” said 1, bowing and bidding the old)/pleasant tour. The path wound along through plea- 
man a good morning. ‘ You will find the fruit sowr||sant groves, the air was fragrant, and the scene de- 
lightful. My companions were not only agreeable, 
but fascinating ; and the first few hours travel exceed- 
several paths, all of which appeared to lead to the|\ed even the elysium which my imagination, and ru- 
summit. At the entrance of a beautiful arbour of}}mour, had created on the summit. At length I be- 
woodbine and sweet-brier, at the side of oye of the|| gan to feel hungry; but saw no signs of food, and, 
paths, I saw nine young and beautiful ladies, who||after suffering considerably, I made bold to ask my 
beckoned me towards them, apparently offering to|| fair guides, how long it would be before we came to a 
,uide me up the mountain. On each side of the road|| place of refreshment. They all smiled, and said, that 


creat labour is required, as well as care, to make much 





enough,” he retorted, as he passed on towards the val- 
fev. 1 arrived at the foot of the mountain, and found 
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were flowers of every description ; the road was smooth 
yd of apparently easy ascent. I thought proper to 
examine all of the paths before making a choice, and 


travellers on that road were dependent on those in the 
other roads for food; that, as all the roads crossed 
each other frequently in their devious and serpentine 





‘turned to take a view of another. But on discovering 


windings up the mountain, I should be able to ob- 














aman in full armour, with a sword in his hand, scars|\tain enough to sustain my grosser nature; but eating 
on his brow, and blood running down the road-side, [|| was excessively vulgar in any one; they themselves 
was not long in deciding, that the path with the pret-|| never eat, but, when they began to feel exhaustion, sip 
ty girls was preferable to that. True, this road seem- of nectar, and advised me to do likewise. I must, they 
ed to lead directly to the summit; but then there was||said, give up these gross habits and vulgar propensi- 
Licod to be spilt by the traveller, both that of his own|!ties, and content myself with such as my new situa- 
and his fellow creatures, and I had none to spare, and||tion afforded. This I had not anticipated; but took 
Maio want to deprive my brethren in humanity of|\a “sip of nectar,” and went on—qs hungry as ever. 
“any. Another path was oceupied by a tall reverend|| At length our path led us across that in which Dives 
old gentleman, with a melancholy countenance, seated ‘was travelling. I saw a small loaf of bread on the 
on a high seat, with a large book open. This path 








|road-side, and soon took possession of it. It quite re- 
seemed pleasant and peaceful, but generally there||vived me. Our path now lay along side of Dives’s for 
was nothing to attract my attention. 


1] 

A great many | some distance, and I occasionally turned out to obtain 

travellers entered this path, even while I was lookiag| refreshments. For this I paid dearly; for the travel- 

at it. Many, very many, were melancholy looking| lers in the other road, of whom I obtained these things, 
persons; others wore long faces, and were extremely||kept continually harassing me for what they called 
eccentric in the outward man. I should have chosen|| Pay, and not unfrequently pelted me with stones, call- 
this path but for these long faces, and melancholy||ing mea lazy lout, sponge, &c. Indeed they went so 

; countenances. Such companions, thought I, would||far at one time as to frighten my guides away, and 








the credit, however, of some of the travellers in that 
road, and to the disgrace of my ecompanions,—who 
paid no attention to me except amusing me occasion- 
ally with a ditty about “liberty, sweet, sweet liberty,” — 


I was released by a smooth-faced fat gentleman of 


Dives's party, who seemed careless whether he attain- 
ed the summit or not. My guides chided me for em- 


| barrassing myself thus, telling me, as before, that I 


must give up these gross habits and drill myself into 

the character that suited me—pointing out my late 

difficulties as the consequence of a contrary course. 

Notwithstanding these lectures, however, I frequently 

deviated from my path by stealth, and obtained a lit- 

tle bread to eat with the nectar supplied by my guides; 

had it not been for this I should have been under the 

necessity of breaking from my fair attendants, for 

really I could not live on nectar alone. These were 

not my only difficulties. Our path, as I said before, 

frequently crossed the others; the travellers in all of 
which seemed to turn up their noses at me, taunted 

me about nectar, celestial draughts, elysian bowers, 

amaranths, &c. hooting at me and pelting me with 

stones, and abusing me in various other ways. Some 
few, however, treated me more respectfully, and some- 
times invited me to dine with them, which I never 

declined doing, my readers may be assured ; bearing 

ample evidence, on all such occasions, to the excel- 
lence of the viands. In the evening of the first day's 
journey we arrived at a beautiful grove, in the centre 
of which was a small mound. There we halted; and, 
after a few mystic ceremonies, accompanied by a most 
enchanting chorus of voices, my guides bade me as- 
cend the little mound, saying that that was the first 
eminence on which the world below could see me. 
My heart fluttered like a wounded pigeon; I hesitat- 
ed—my guides frowned; I trembled—they laughed. 
atme. At length I crept up the mound on my hands 
and knees, the girls laughing and enjoying my trepi- 
dation with great zest. Having arrived at the top, I 
slyly raised my head a little to take a peep at the 
multitude which I supposed awaited below to gaze at 
me. The miser loves to count over, feel, and hear the 
jingle of his dollars. It is not enough that he knows 
he possesses wealth, he must be able to feast his eyes 
and ears on it. This remark applies to my case: 1 
wanted to see all the world wrapt in admiration at the 
sight of me. I saw nothing! I then made bold to 
stand erect on the hill, and told my guides that } 
could see no one. They said that I must not expect 
to see the people of the world; but that the world 
saw me, and that was enough. Hoity-toity thought 
I—I must do all these things for the pleasure of the 
world, and neither enjoy them myself nor see others en- 
joy them! L also observed that things on this part of the 
mountain were no otherwise different from those I 
had left, than that they were more flowery and frag- 
rant, but afforded less food for my gross nature, as 
my fair guides would say. Next morning we con- 
tinued our journey, and, after a day’s march filled 
with vicissitudes similar to those of the preceding day, 
not forgetting hunger, nectar, &c. we arrived at an- 
other eminence. I went up this mound with more 
boldness than formerly, and with the like success as 
to my object—that of seeing the world gazing at me. 
Here, however, I could see plainly all the other roads, 
the travellers in which, generally, seemed to jog along, 
some laughing, others singing, and all to appearance, 
contented and with enough to eat. This “stuck in 
my craw,” and I had a good mind to ‘‘fly the 
course,” and join Dives’s party. But 1 recollected 
the widows and orphans I had seen in the road at a 
time when I was better qualified for judging the mat- 
ter, and so I went to sleep. My guides, aware of my 
dissatisfaction, that night, while I was asleep wrapped 








Be a 


dampen the pleasures of the summit itself. I turned||shut me up in a horrible place, something in the shape 
© anotber path in which there was a man with large lof a house with gloomy cells, and iron windows. To 





Ae a ee 


me up in their mantles, took to themselves wings, 














ind flew with me directly to the summit, without my Ife agic influence, I have dwelt beneath cloudless skies, |) 
When I)| and dreamt of human happiness. "Twas but a dream! 


Rnowing any thing of the cireumstance. 
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crous—made up of a strange compound of feeling and 
interest, and noble sentiment, and narrow selfishness, 


awoke they were all seated around me and forbade’ | The vision floated in my bewildered thoughts, like land love, and hatred, and envy, and ambition. Ah! 
my speaking loud, saying, that they had discovered ||the golden clouds of evening in the azure sky—and)| who would trust to it for happiness! She, who did so, 


my inability to get up in the regular way, and as | 
was anxious to see the place they had afforded me the || 
opportunity ; that they had brought me to the summit) 
i a way that was contrary to the rules, and that if 1) 
was discovered I would be hurled down the mountain| 
by the inhabitants. They bade me rise up, saying, 
as I did so, * Now all the world sees you.” “ But I can-|| 
not see all the world!"" I replied, chagrined with dis- 


appointment. “ What does it avail me that all the}| 


world is gazing at me if I do not know it? Besides,”|/ and difficulties; and 


says I, ** 1 do not observe any alteration in my features! 
they are the same as formerly, wrinkled, shrivilled, 
and sallow. 
and, if possible, looks more monstrous than ever. 
Where is the elysium, the groves of amaranths, the 
celestial milk and honey, where? 
what the meanest spot in the valley 
thing it affords that this summit does not—preap. al 
My attendants heard me out and replied, * that no alte- 

ration really took place in the features of the inhabi- 
tants of the summit; but their high elevation made 
the world think so. 





I see nothing but) 


As to the other parts of my com- 
plaint, though the place was not in reality superior to 
the valley in its scenery, &c. the reflection that the 
world admired the inhabitants, and the nectar, com- 
pensated for the trouble of ascending.’ ** Your high ele- 
vation,”’ said they, *‘ renders you an object of admiration 
to the whole world, who are now beholding you. But 
I do not see the whole world in the situation you des- 
cribe, and therefore | derive no advantage from my 
presentelevation. Neither do I see any of the fine 
things of which I had heard so much before my de- 
parture from the valley. It was truth that the old 
man spoke at the bottom of the mountain. Things 
here are no better than things there—they are the 
same. Put me on the road that leads to the 
I have enough of fame—I now wish for bread.” My 
guides wrapped me in their mantles again, and in the 
twinkling of an eye and the flap of a wing, we were 
in the valley, where I took a permanent residence, 
and where the pretty girls frequently pay me an even-. 
ing visit, and relate their adventures, with other luck- | 
less wights, that attempt to ascend to the summit of the; 
mountain of fame; but never say a word to me about) 
another journey to the summit—they know that I know 
them. Here in the valley I am contented, and love) 
the society of my late guides when they call to see 


valley— 





| 
me, and if I have not so much fame and nectar as m charms dost thou do it, and thou deckest out thy pic- 


summit affords, I have more comfort and bread. 


Pyrusas.||Shame to break with thee. 
a 


THE CABINET. 


“ Thy magic pow'r I felt and lov'd, 
“No storms of life my bosom mov'd, 
** But all was one sweet reverie 
“In Nature's boundless imagery.” 




















For the Mirror. 
IMAGINATION. 
Tene is a charm in the glowing tints of imagina- 


tion, that dwells not in the brightest scenes of real, 


life. 


- - ' 
I have strayed through the flowery paths of fancy, || 


and entered her fairy regions, and sought out her pa- 
laces of pleasure, and her bowers of beauty. 


touch of worldly feeling withered their loveliness.} 
Her light, zriel wings have borne me swiftly on, till 
anxious doubts and timid fears were lost in distance, 
and bright-eyed hope smiled gayly on the scene, 
decked in the rainbow hues of promise. 


too soon | awoke to the cares, and turmoil, 


|| walks in a land of shadows, spurning at substance as 


fatuus which thousands follow, and none ever reach— 


affords, and one}! 


I have, 
wandered in her gardens of more than Grecian luxu-| 
ry; and gathered her blooming roses, ere the cold) 


Under her’ 


and dis-| 
quietudes of life. 

Experience daily and painfully convinces us, that} 
| happiness here below, is a mere delusive phantom of 
ithe brain—the wild creation of the poet's fancy, who 
too gross a material for poetic genius. Lt is the tenis 
and vet its light still lures us on, through dangers, 
carries us with the full tide of 
| hope, through the rapid current of expectation, tll it 


plunge s us in the gulf of disappointment, and leaves us|! 
Even the hump on my back remains, jat last, { 
| pondency. 


fatally recked on the gloomy shores of des 


in the morning of life, the rays of happiness are 
reflected around us, like the rays of the morning sun, 
on the western hills—still the suu is in the east, and 
so is happiness far off in the distant future. Dark) « 
| clouds may arise, and the sky be overcast, long ere|ev 





‘the sun reach his meridian splendour; yet he may break 
|forth at noon-day, more dazzling and beautiful than 
ever. “Thus too, with human life! Its course is che 
quered with trials, and pains, and sad_ vicissitudes. 
The clouds of sorrow may sometimes disperse, and 
the syren cup of pleasure again sparkle to the view, 
but if we stretch out our hand to grasp it, it closes 
only on emptiness. 

Oh! ye who are treading the downhill path of life, 
whose sun is already declining, and may soon set in 
the darkness of the tomb, say, if even yet, ye have 
abandoned the vain chimera of earthly felicity ? 

The speculations of the sage and the philosopher 


grand secret of human happiness—yet, have they fail- 
ed to designate in what it consists, or even to deter- 
mine its existence. Like the science of alchymy, it 
still remains unknown—or lives only in the imagina-|) 
tion of the novelist, who has painted it with all its fas- 
cinations, in scenes of fiction and romance—and 
given to this “ airy nothing, a local habitation, and a 
name.” 

| Imagination, thou beguilest us of many a weary 
|hour! Thou art the friend of the unfortunate—the 
comforter of the unhappy—the charmer of sorrow— 
the balm to the wounded heart—and * albeit,’’ in the 
language of Sterne, * thou cheatest us seven times a 
day, with thy pictures and images, yet with so many 








|tures in the shapes of so many angels of light, 'twere a 


Thou wouldst people this beautiful world with bright 
beings of purity and loveliness. Taste, and elegance, 
and refinement, would lend a charm to the solitary 
|} valley y, and elevate the pleasures of the splendid city. 
|| In thy fair dominions, the celebrated author of Ivan- 
|| hoe found his peerless Rebecca. 
|| Yet I have seen a lovely creature, moving among 
'} the cold and heartless multitude, whose pure, ethereal 
|beauty seemed formed for a brighter sphere. I have 
| followed her fairy figure in the mazy dance, and seen 
\the smile of pleasure light her dark blue eye. Love 

and hope, and music, and splendour, and fashion, 
| spread their enchantments around her, and you would 





like her—her spirit found no congeniality with other 
| spirits. The being she had singled from the crowd, 
ft iand endowed in fancy with every noble quality, and 
| high- souled virtue, was a being of this earth—and he 
ie ft her for the pleasures and amusements of the 
world. 


‘appointment and injured feeling, 


piano to the sprightly song. 


have been employed for ages past to discover this|| 


'Highland scenery. 


have said, she must be happy—but there were nove) 


found bow insufficient and how vain the trust. Dis 
stole the rose from 
her cheek, the smile of gladness from her lip, and the 
glance of pleasure from het 
mind to be subdued, nor a spirit to be broken—she 


eve—but hers was not a 


still joined in the dance, and touched the chords of the 
True, there was a lan 
guor in her step, and a melancholy sweetness in her 
voice, that told a secret sorrow; but in her manner, 


there was a pride and dignity, that forbade the vores 


‘of pity. 


I lett her in the place where I first beheld her—and 
often do the wild wings of fancy bear me again to that 
beautiful spot—and her glowing pencil sketches plea 
and all the delightfal, 
and lays the 


jsant walks, and happy faces, 
heart-cheering intercourse of firendshap ; 
scene in the fair, unsullied future—with her gifted 
, I see brighter forms, and lovelier images, than 
ever yet have been crossed by the rapid foot of time 
and withered and crushed by his destructive hand. 
Memory with all engrossing power, too often break’ 
in upon my mind, and holds my thoughts in her ree 
‘sistless sway—-recalling the few shining hours that lift 
‘has numbered, and the hopes and joys that bloomed 
jin their sunny light—yet, preserving with eruel care, 
the faded and broken flowers, whose beauty can re 
vive no more—and telling me, that the fleeting bright 
iness of those scenes, sparkled only to give a momen- 
tary charm to existence, and then vanished for ever 
Thus are the pleasures of memory, closely surround 
ed with pains,—and none ever touch her roses with. 
lout feeling her thorns. 
| But imagination, thou art the friend of solitude { 
}Oh! be thou my companion in the lonely day, and 
the silent hours in the wakeful night—and bear me 
‘from the sound of these rushing waters, and the sight 
lof these ** wood crowned hills,” to listen to the voice 
of music and friendship, and gaze with deeper intes 
est on the animated part of creation. 
But there are no bounds to thy airy visions. Thou 
‘art not content to rest on the peacful shores of Ame* 


” 


‘riea, but wouldst carry me to the more extended 
iscenes of Europe. Thou wouldst show me the lofty 
Alps, towering to the skies, and seeming to touch the 
clouds—and bid me gaze on the vast range of the 
Apennines—till wonder at these stupendous works of 
nature, should be lost in rapture, and softer admira~ 
tion, at the sudden turn of thy fantastic flight, to the 
‘rich loveliness and picturesque beauty, and genial cli- 
‘mate of Italy. 
Again thou wouldst display to my view, the cele» 
ibrated lakes of Scotland; and the wildness of the 
| The beautiful Loch Lomond with 
its romantic islands; and the Grampian hills, where 
Norval’s father fed his fock. Emtranced in thy ma- 
gic power, I would listen to the song of the Caledo.- 
nian bard; or range over nameless places, and num- 
berless scenes, which have borrowed new interest 
lfrom the captivating, and inimitable pen of the Scot 
tish novelist. 

Then wouldst thou transport me to the softer beau- 
ity, and delightful variety of France. 1 would wandes 
jon the fertile and diversified banks of the Seine, ox 
caze with sublimer thoughts on the dashing torrents, 
and rude rocks of the rising Pyrenees. But where 
could imagination rest with such fervour, as in un- 
fortunate Greece? What mountains have been cele- 
brated like mount Athos, and mount Parnassus? And 
who would not feel the glow of enthusiasm at the 
mention of Athens? and the thrill of the deepest fecl- 











The heart of man is false, inconstant, and capri- 





ing, at the ruins of Athenian grandeur ? 
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Fancy would fain present to the “ mind's eve,” the 

magnificent temple of Minerva—but here, her strong- 

eat colours fail to depict the portrait—and she roams | 
er the cultivated plains of Thessaly, and reposes 


under her beautiful trees. 


Whither am 1 wandering ? Am 1 really in Greece 7 


‘ 


sitting on on the high ground of timagimation in 


the solitucle ol me chamber ? I «t t at the sudden 


sound of a passing wagon—iny ©) turn involuntari 
ly to the window, and meet nothing but a fisherman's 
boat, and a flock of ducks, in the pond. What a scene 
for the poetry of t bt! What a transition from the 


© lately dwelt on gran 


Whata fall 


CcuUurrences 


logh-wrought feelu which 
leur an decay, and magnificence in ruin! 
yn the heights of fancy, to the actual 
of life! and how vulgar, to be compelled to think of 
dicks, and fishermen, and farmer wagons, im th 


nuidst of a strain of heroics. 


The inspiration is over—the Wings of fancy are 


clipped—and the feather of my pen is powe rless. 


Oh! that | could now reach the towering eagle in 
his majestic flight, and snatch a quill from his soaring 
pinion ! Ay, this might help to raise my thoughts to 


the starry heavens whither he seems to bend his 
ourse. Jt might break the chain which binds them 
to earth, and revive the dreams of fancy—or it might 


, ‘ , 
even Carry me mto the recion of the ‘clear cold 


| 


moon,” whose pale rays are yust | ihat throueh a 


cloudless sky—-and while L turn n eves to that fai 


orb of light, my speculative visions would penetrat 


far bevend the reach of “ wortal ken.” 


1 would look into that di it worid ind see if iu 


resemble this world of ours. The restless curiosity of 
the human mind, would discover whether it is a pla-| 
net like this earth, inhabited by beings who move, 
and think, and feel as we do—subject to the same va- 
Liety Of passions; the same alternations cf hope, and 
fear, and joy, and sorrow, and expectation, and disap- 
pointinent. Who can tell us whether it contain green | 
islands, and fertile valleys, and rising mountains, and 
flowing rivers, and ro}ling oceans—-whether the * hum 
and buzz of man,” is heard in spirit-stirring cities ; 
and whether steam-boats are known in her territories, 
and canals connect the waters of ber lakes and rivers? 
The eagle stoops not to lend me his quill—and ima- 
cination returns from this journey to the moon, with 
no other satisfaction than that of having ber light at 
present, to distinguish the objects and scenes which 


belong to our own planet. 


Yet, fancy thou art as mutable as the motions of 
the butterfly—No sooner do 1 reconcile myself to) 
take the world as it is, and begin to feel an interest 
in the sober and rational concerns of life, than thou 
comest again with glittering visions of golden splen- 
dour, to draw me insensibly in thy train. Thou art 
as whimsical as a spoiled beauty—as capricious as. 
love—as changeful as the wind—yet the smile of 
beauty is less fascinating, and “the dream of love,” 
less enchanting. But thou wouldst steal contentment. 
from reality, in order to place felicity in thy domi-| 
nions—thou wouldst rob nature’s flowers of their, 
bloom, to give a brighter hue to thine own—and thou | 
wouldst darken our sky with clouds, that the sun| 
might sparkle on thy fleeting wings. Won by thy en-, 
ticing call, we follow unconsciously to thy empyrean| 
height, and roam through thy vast, immeasurable em-| 
pire. 


our desertion, it gives us a sudden twitch, by means of 
the senses, and places us again on ‘terra firma—aud 
reason, in the moments of his transient reign, would 
fain persuade us to believe that * ce que l'on a, vaut 
mieux que ce que l'on espere.” Este.se. 


| checked my inquiries, 


MISCELLANY. | 














i 
artios, in general, hewe hut lathe semibuliy. Their natural graces, if) 
ey have, ere lost in wentty and offectation. While thew court the re | 
{ all, they have none to bestew on any. A forward appearance and licht 
iemeannour, immediately digust the man of the least deleaey, wha, if be be 


sk enough to lowe the courtship, has commonly, however, so mach perces 
jot) as Net to approve of her who offers # fiood nature, under the qovern 
rntcl poor seme and real worth, will engage our esteem twuhout Matter: 
folly, and reeeh that past etamderd of the female cherecter, which cones 
» a fine compowtion of gentleness and dignity, of sweet complacency and v 
eserve | the heppy medium + hard to hit, he cen prudery and its « 
olf ex.ireme 
Lately » woman, happening to pow through» field acor Druff, in the it 
ot Lepertck, in winch «a ball wee. wax ed 1 he the anemeal arn! 
what » remarkable, she was an her way (to the sessions t prosecute the owne 
‘ ior an asenull 


€ ‘ ait 


”-e-_—__— - 
Lines ducovered wriften on the pury-bos at the | Ih lgewater sess 
“ Tha box contains » man of wit 
A man of seme, s man pot fit 
A man of sh ength, a men of ple 
A mat quite voul of every grace 
A tian of nh’. a manoto . 
A mon who'd rather be at he me, 
A man of luck, a man of taste 
A man whe would be country waste, 


These men when sworn a jury make 


| To clear wp many « sad mistake 
——— 
\ “ } heen insulted by an old maid, Pi ded the 
ime lie or and window. 
lo be let. or t @ «old, for the term of her lide, 
j b bhuabett all, by the way of a wife 
he's oft and she's wely l-natwred and thin, 
I further: partreulars, wquie wiht 
—_—_—_——_—_—_— 
I In monument is an elegant Grecian tablet of white marble. We 
" ' [ihe weerption The words are in Roman capitals, and ¢ 
Te] i nea, ao below 
In the voult beneath 
here many of hw ancestors and h other are iried 
le the reuw wot 
GEORGE GORDON NOL PYRON, 
| Lord Byron t Kew t 
} im tie county ot 1 ; j 
. r of * Childe Harolkl’s Pirin 
Ile was born im Lond vy Ue 
22 of January 788, } 
ble t Miesoloncha. mn Western Gre m the 1%h of April, 1224 j 
yl s allcmpt to res e tha uit to her ancient freedom 
awl rerfown 
| en } 
1 ¢ bu worthy builhe of I Yurgh, hi lations resolved t« 
lerect a monuwent to his memory Phew aceordingly applied to a mason 
land Moy her directw demed wt he would represent an angel, bea 
lime the taillic heaven. The mason cet to work, and chiselled out a charm- 
ling likeness of the deceased worthy: oa the bead of the angel he carved a wi: 


teimelar to the alle’ which was the le gt 


t wie in the Town Counc) One 
rom London, went to inspect the subject of the 
Afier musing some time over i, he asked the mason whom the} 
» feure was intended for * Oh, that’s the angel Iifting our auld friend to 
heaven.” © The angel!” eatd the gentleman, “ who ever saw an angel wear a 
wig?” “ Did ve ever see any without a wig?” retorted the artist. This 
was unanswerable; so the monument was erected, end may be seen on the | 
werth side of the churchyard of the Greyfriars, to the wonder cf all be- 
hoklers } 
————— 
The Scotch are o very inquisitive people. Their various questions are} 
deemed very obtrusive, and are carried toa great length Two gentlemen 
fell in together, both travellers on horsehack, and strangers to each other, 
when the following conversation took place: ** Raw evening, sir, rather,” ob 
served the one, with au Aberdeen accent; ® Yes, rather,” replied the other; 
“You will likely he a stranger in these parts,” continued the Aberdeenian 
“If 1 can,” laconically replied the other, looking neither to the right hand 
nor to the left. “ Perhaps, like myself, you may be going to Banff?” “ Per- 
haps,” responded the other, yawning. “Io that case, perhaps, you will put 
up at Cullen?” T may, or [ may nol,” answered his companion. “ Pardon 
me the liberty of the question, sir, may I ask if you are a bachelor ?” © No.” 
“Oh! married?” « Ne, no.” “Sir, TL beg your pardon, I may have un- 
intentionally touched upon a painful subject; your black dress ought to have 
t beg your pardon, sir—a widower *” * No, no, no,” 
“ Neither a bachelor, nor married man, nor widower ; in heaven's name, sir, 
then, what can you he?” “ A divorced man, and be d—d to you, since you | 
;must know! exclaimed the stranger , clapping spurs to his horse, and dash 
ing out of sight instantly. 


jot his relations, on returning 


\* ulj ture 








Se 

To Prior’s dedication of his poems to the Earl of Dorset, he says, speaking 
of his Lordship’s father, “ Every one of bie pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinsi- 
cally and wolidly valunble; such as wrought or beaten, thinner would shine 
through a whele hook of any cther author.” Ip Pope's Essay on Criticism, 
written when he was Lut eighteen years of age, there is the following pas- 
sage-— 

“ « The sterling bullion of one English line 

“ Drawn in French Wires, would through whcele pages shine.” 
It is difficult to ascertain which poet borrowed from the other, but is evi- 
dent that the idea is (he same, and it is strange that the parallel has never heen 
noticed. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 

Mr. Curran, the late celebrated Irish advocate, was walking one day with a 
friead who was extremely punctilious in bis conversation, hearing a person 
near him say eurosty for curiosity, he exclaimed, “how that man murders 
the English language! “ Not so bad,” replied Curren, “ he has only knocked 
an eye out / 

A winister reading the first line or -o of a chapter in the Bible, the clerk, by 
some mistake or other, read it after him. The clergyman read as follows: 
“ Moses was en austere man, and made atonement for the sins of his people ” 
The clerk, who could not exactly catch the sentence, repeated it thus: “ Mo- 
ses was an oysterman, and made ointment for the shins of his people.” 

SS 

A French gentleman some days since applied to the secretary of one of our 

London charities to know the nature of its foundation. The clerk was proceed- 


when he was interrupted by “ Ah, ha! von gud president; vice, 
dat is vicked—and you have twelve vicked ones— they will be all too strong for 
|| dat gentleman; I shall carry my money to another house.” 
! 1 nen 

An English lady of bigh fashion, at Boulogne, lately separated from her hus- 
|} band, has changed her religion, heing resolved, as she says, (o avoid his com- 
|| pany to this world and the next! 





|| As virtue makes 2 beautiful woman appear more beautiful,se beauty makes 


bid, and Mr. Auctioneer knocked them down. 


| change. 


ing larly to inform him that they had one good presiient and twelve vice- | 
Thus we leave the world behind us—till jealous of ||? 


EE  —__ ll 


A wag attended an auction some time since, and 
seeing a lot of door-latches going off cheap, made a 
Upon 
examination he found there were no catches among 
them, and feeling rather mortified that he should get 
taken in, thought it was best to make the mdst of his 
purchase—he therefore resolved to get rid of them 
among his friends, and accordingly fixed upon one, on 
whom he often played his jokes. The wag showing 
Peter one of his latches offered them at a small ad- 
vance from the auction price, at the same time told 
hun “they were very cheap; Peter believed him. 
“I will give you your price,” said he, “if you will 
promise me there is no catch about it.” 
mise there is no catch about the bargain.” 


“I do pro 

The wag 
received a profit on his latches, and Peter went ofl 
pleased with his bargain. The next time they met, 
* Well, sir,” said Peter, ** 1 thought I might have de- 
pended on your word once.— You told me there was no 
catch about the barzain of latches.” * And so I did,” 
exclaimed the wag, laughing, “ and if you have found 


any you are welcome to them.” 





THE REPOSITORY. 











For the Mirror. 
FEMALE INTRODUCTION. 
To be introduced is an event which is looked fu: 
ward to with eager delight by every girl from the ac 


||of fourteen to seventeen, and at that period the hopes. 


the character, and the happiness of their future lives 
are often formed; yet, how seldom do parents ot 
guardians act as if they were sensible of the vast im- 
portance of this crisis. They will constantly be re- 
minded, by exterior growth, of the great change 
that nature is effecting in the object of their care and 
affection, without adopting in their own conduct any 
judicious system to meet the development of that 
The childish joys of the nursery have long 


1 given way to the emulation of study; and if this has 


, been rightly directed and diligently pursued; if the 


‘|ground has been duly prepared, and the seed liberal 


ly sown, nature will soon display the promise of a 
luxuriant harvest. But the prudent cultivator will 
not rest from bis toil and care: early blossoms must 
be secured from subtle frost, that too often lurks in 
the lap of spring, and before the fruit be set, the blos- 
soms fall. The backward plant may be placed in 
brighter sunshine, that warmth may draw forth its 
latent beauties ; but beware how you force its growth ! 
many a rich store has been lost by too much eagerness 
to gather it. Watch nature, and let your best expe- 
rience and judgment be ready to meet her exigencies 
with suitable expedients. The adoption of wrong 
| measures, at this season, may bring ruin to your hopes : 
indiscriminate indulgence, or rigour, are eqally to be 
avoided. ‘To gain the entire confidence of her dangli- 
ter, should be a mother’s first care; to command res- 
pect is absolutely necessary to secure love; filial affec- 
tion, like other love, must be kindled by admiration, 
and be kept alive by tenderness. Parents are too of- 
ten content with cold duty, in lieu of that ardent af- 
fection which is felt in every female bosom at that age, 
and which prompts them to seek a sharer of all their 
new events and wisbes, when the young heart is ready 
to exclain— 


‘‘_——ricerco un hene fuori di me 
Non so ch’il tiene non so eos’e.” 


A mother should make herself this friend; she 
should look back into her former self when at fifteen, 
and study and compare her then character with that of 
her daughter. Let her try to feel for her as she then 
felt for herself, and let her own experience, of where, 
and how she erred, be brought as a guide for the ob- 











@ viriupus woman appear more virlueus. 


ject of her solicitude. Such care and zealous tender- 
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vess will do more good than all the rigid rules and | 


yuaxims that ever were written. 
judge their children by days of their own youth, we) 
should pot see beautiful girls thrown into a mixed so- 


If parents would 
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a 


ietv : suffered to receive the attentions of young men 
Were mo 


thers to judge the feelings of their daughters by the 


ind frivolous females, indiscriminately. 
riterion of nature, instead of art, we should not hear} 
{run away matches, of disproportionate marriages, | 
of sordid sacrifices, of broken vows, of disconsolate 


But 


see girls taken from boarding-school to be introduced, 


husbands, and abandoned offspring. when we 
when, with a few superficial accomplishments, they 
ire encouraged to look confidently forward to the de- 
sired goal of matrimony, without possessing the neces- 
sary Virtues to fulfil the sacred duties of wife and mo- 
ther, can we be surprised that ruined fortunes and 
Lilighted hopes should be the result?) What thoughts, 
“ proper estimate, can a girl of fifteen be expected 


to have formed of the great and momentous responsi- 

ility to which she binds herself by the marriage vow ? | 
she sees a lover at her feet, or fancies one from some | 
interesting picture in the last novel she has read; and 
if she feel no love for her betrothed, it is so hke a he- 


roine to be sacrificed at the hymeneal altar! and then, 


1o be admired, and pitied, and envied, to hear the 
beaux exclaim, * poor lovely young creature!” and | 
the belles, from thirteen to thirty, * wish that heaven 


had made them such a man.” Oh, how charming! 
And next comes the delightful train of bridal visits, 
halls, and galas. ‘Te take precedence at them all, 
what glory! but how beats the mother’s heat: the 
while? «Can she look back on the awful moment 


when, when parted from her parent stock, she became 


engrafted on a stranger's branch; when trembling she | 


vowed to leave father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
ind to cleave to her busband as her twin soul, the ru- 
ler of her future life, and not feel anxious fear: for 
the happiness of her young inexperienced child? She 
has trodden the intricate path, and has not found it 
i} roses; she has proved that to “ love, honour, and 
obey,” are words easily pronounced, but are duties 
difficult to fulfil. 
wedded bliss) depend not solely on our own will 
tlusbands are not always lovers, or heroes; they sooi 


claim the privilege of appearing what they really are||ners.”—“ No more has that there woman, what is standing | 


io their wives, however they may disguise their feel- 
ings to the world. And here lies the most ardent du- 
tv of the wife. She cannot be blind to his faults; 
cold looks, harsh words, alarm self-love, and wedded 
love is in danger. Passion and weakness shake the 
foundation of honour to its very centre, and domestic 
llappiness totters and falls, unless supported by two 


noble pillars, cuarity and prety. These are the 


hest, the surest, the only foundation for wedded hiss. | 


And be it the care of every mother to instill their es- 
sence through the whole system of female education. 
With such guardians, their daughters may enter on 


] 
|;mow upon the stage 


| 


| 


The two former (on which rest ad} 


Reuben and Selim —The beautitul songs in our last page, 


|;under these well known signatures, are copied, (with the 


| Permission of the author,) from the new opera of the Forest 
| Rose As they have been set to music by Mr. Davies, we 


trust no other composer will infringe upon his right 


| Frigale Hussar.— It is said that the British frigate Hussar, 
jwhich wassunk during the revolutionary war, in the East 
lviver, will positively be raised. She has on board a large 
jsum of gold, which, by-the-by, is very much wanted at this 
time. Major Bayard is the engineer engaged in the enter 


prise. Success attend them 


tleman attends a lady to the theatre, to explain to her the 
whole mystery of the play, &c. and while the attentive fair 


company in the box, are very fortunate if they hear, now 
and then, a syllable of what is passing on the stage.—A few 
evenings since we were annoyed in this manner by a lady 
in green, and a genlleman in brown, behind whom we were 
unfortunately placed.—* What scene is that, Mr. B.?” in 
quired the lady.—*“ It's poor-fry (Porphyry) chamber,” re 
plied the gallant gentleman.—*' What character is that, sir, 





‘—* That, ma'am, is Mr. Topac.”’"—* | 
—* He is 


per forming—T-y -c—hardname, ma‘'am,—please to read the 


jmean, sir, what character is he pe sonificating 


|| bill. ‘'—*Do you admire his costume, sir? —* Why, it's 


| 
' 
’ 
| 


Politeness —It has become quite fashionable when a gen- 


one 18 engaged in loud conversation with him, the other! 


|| pretty well, with the exception of the egndlestick on the top | 


} 
\ 


}}how funny them supes look, sir.’’—‘* Yes, il's very funny— 


don't you see them bandages around their heads ?''—* Yes - 
“Why, they've all been cupped, ma'am 
ejaculated the lady.—The scene changed 


again, and we beheld the palace of Silence in the depths of 


what are they for?” 
“Is ita fact?” 


|nymphs, with which the parties in questien, were very much 


pleased.—Directly it changed to Oultanpac’s castle in the 


air.—* Why, Miss G.” said the sagacious gentleman, 


” 


the sea, now skipping away in the air !""— No, amthey ?’ 

i" Yes, ma’am, I knows one of ‘em—she used to be a washer- 
woman—she was just now in green—now she’s in white, and 
thinks nobody knows her, but they can’t cheal me."—“ Oh, 
sir, only look at them there fellows in the second tier, with 


|| their coats off,” said the lady, “they hav'nt got no man- 


in the stage-box, with ber back towards the audience.” “ It's 
very astonishing,” 
so wulgar. It’s really quite shocking.” The conversation now 
became animated and continued till the curtain fell, We 





: ' 
\|consoling Frenchman by our side, who frequently exclaimed 
with a shrug of his shoulders,—“* Mon Dieu—mal—dis is too 


bad—parbleu—diable—tiss dem shame !"’ 


Mechanical Ingenuity —There is now exhibiting at Bos- 


|ton, a very ingenious piece of mechanism, consisting 
\}of a collection of a great number of figures, set in motion 
by the turning of acrank. This collection differs from the 
ingenious mechanical panorama lately exhibited in this 





the sacred duties or wife and mother, with hope of||city, in being composed of solid figures, representing with 


lasting joy to themselves and husbands. 


* Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
« Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 
“ Knows with just reins and gentle hand to guide 
“ Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 
* Not soon provoked, she easily forgives, 
“ And much she suffers, as she much belive. 

¢ “ Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
“ She builds our quict, as she forms our lives: 
% Lays the rough path of peevish nature even, 
“ And opens in each heart a little heaven.” 





a —_-—— 





On the day of the eclipse, when all the inhabitints 
of Paris were without doors, provided with telese@es 
and pieces of smoked glass, an Englishman was ¢en 
driving furiously in a coach along one of the pringpal 
streets.—** Where does my lord wish to go!” said he 
driver. “To see the eclipse,” said the Englishnun, 
ihvusting his head out of the windew, * only driveup 
to it as near as possible, for ] «m near-sighted.”’ 


<< 


great exactness the form of men, women, children and ani- 
| male, instead of figures representing the same objects in 
profile. The figures are in groups in five or six distinct 
galleries, and all are set in motion with music, at the same 
On one gallery is represented a dancing party sur- 
rounded by spectators ; on another, a corps of light infan- 
try and cavalry, marching in columns, wheeling, forming 
lines, &c.; on another, a band of military music and other 


time 


figures ; 
mechanics engaged in different kinds of labour; and on 
another, children playing ina garden. The carving of the 
figures is very fine, and the motions natural, 








Burying Company.—A new burying company is talked 
of in London—Sir J. Coffin is to be the president, W. 
Churchyard, Esquire, the vice president, Mr, Tombs to be 
the treasurer, and Mr, Sex 7x to be the secretary; the office 
will be in Bury-street. 








on another, lions, rope dancers, &c.; on another, | 


of his head.’—Directly we had a grand procession—* La, | 


the ocean, and a beautiful dance was performed by the sea- | 


‘ltwo French officers 





ccc - 


| Duelling.—A duel lately took place at Barcelona, between 
The parties fought with nvaskets, at the 


| 


distance of one hundred paces.—One of them, belon zing to 


a distinguished family, was shot through the boly, and died 


of the wounds The event caused some sensation 


and was 
followed by the refusal by the clergy of burial to the body 
and the no less astonishing refusal of the chaplains of the 


regiments to follow the coffin to the grave 


Fencing —Three females have appeared in the capital 


Fraate, who challenge the best professors of fencing 


| Roses and Thorns.—Mi 


Jars,” ia about 


Lunn, the duthor of “ Famils 


to brine out a new comedy at the Hay 


market theatre, entitlhd “Roses and Thorns Gireen 


room report speeks in the highest terms of the comedy, a 


being characterized by a chastity of humour, and a livel: 
iness of imecnient, which while thev Pemove uw from the 
broad farce, so much in vogue at the present day, place it 


on the same scale with some of the best of our gentee! « 


medies of former times 


Rema kable We 


member of Congress, is the oldest man now living, 


learn that Myr. Plumer, formerly a 


born 
west of the Alleghany mountains—-he is, however, but surf 


M Chapilion, a Frenchman, has suc 


Hieroglyphics code ! 


in discovering the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 


from which he 
prolesses to prove clearly the Mosaic account of the origin of 
lie con 


been ( 


this world—the story of Eden, the apple, &c. &e 
tends that not a single monument of all that have 
scribed upete the present day, can date a higher Antiquity 
than [800 F8Rrs before Christ; whilst Moses places the so 
journ of the Isractites in Egypt, 1600 years before Chieist 
Thus this planet of ours, which some have supposed nea: 
its latter end, is nothing more than a fine chopping boy oi 
jutle better than GOOO years old What a wonderfal cen 
tury is the 1%h. The impress on Babylonish bricks has 
jbeen decyphered, Egyptian hievoglyphies have yielded to 
l research ; carriages have travelled by steam ; passages cut 


under the bed of rivers 


' 


the Jews called home from thei: 


wandering ; eagles made to navigate the air; the hollow 


} 
aoe ofthe earth discovered; and no doubt before it runs it« 
4 


‘there's them same girls what danced down in the bottom of 


should have been, indeed unhappy, had it not been for the | 





! 





trace, we shall have made plain before us the principles o 


hié and motion 


The Giant.—-William M'Gee, the Trish Giant, arrived in 
this city on Sunday last, and is now to be seen at No. 27 


Theatre 


Cireus will shortly be converted into a theatre. 


Another It is understood that the Lafavett 


| 
} 
an street—" He's a whapper 
i 


Queer Town.—A letter trom the “ Upper Country,” says 
} 


the Baltimore Patriot, states, that Martinsville contains a 


said the refined lady, “ how people can be || court house, an office, a few other houses, and some indi- 


vidual inhabitants, ‘ but there is not a single woman upon 
ithe premises!” The writer says, “ you may depend I will 
| not stay here long, for [ have wo fellowship for my species, 
where there are no women.” We know a gentleman who 
passed a week in the above town; he says that during the 


|whole time he never saw a female of any description, ex- 


||cept on a court day, when a few were seen coming in from 


the country. On his return from his tour, he was partica. 


jlarly careful to shun this nest of male factors, 


Noah's Ark.—'Tis rumoured that a boat called Noah's 
Ark will leave the Jewish city of Ararat to join the canal ce 
lebration, “ laden with animals and other creeping things,’ 





Reynolds. —This unfortunate youth has heen sentenced 
by the court, notwithstanding the objections of his counsel — 
his execution is to take place on the nineteenth day of next 
month, between the hours of ten and three. 
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MARRIED, 


On the 7th ult. by the Rev. Dr. MeMarray, Mr. Robert Giles, jun. to Miss 
Margaret Ogden, both of this cny 

On the 2d inst. at Bridgeport, by the Rev. E. Rutledge, Mr, Oharles A. 
W bittingham, of this city, to Miss Cornelia A, Risley, of the former place. 

Un the 2%h ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. MeOlay, Mr. Jobu W. Adams, to 
Miss Marcaret Ferguson. 

On the 2d inst. at Newark, New-Jersey, by the Rev. Mr. Powers, Dr. John 
C. Covel, of this city, to Miss Cornelia Elizabeth Hedden, of the former place. 

Re-married, at Rouse’s Point, Champlain, New-York, on the 24th 4 by 
Roswell Wilson, Esq. Mr. Samuel H. Wileocks, of Platisburg. editor of the 
Scribbler, to Mies Ann Lewis, late of South Lambeth, near London. A pre 
vate marriage took place between the parties in 1#21, in Montreal, fet which, 
for prudential reasons connected with lawsuits instituted for the recoveryjol ere 
erty, was kept secret im Canada; and those reasons uo longer existing, they 
Cove now deemed it right to give publicity to their uniov, by a re-marriage os 
above. 
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“ The busy poet often dreom 

© OF glen, of Clift, ancl liqued stream= 
“Or, im hee faney, souring high, 

© He seams the beauties of the shy.” 


Wiceping Tiillows. 


Oft have I sought this pensive shade 
When petty cares perplexed me, 
And rested here, my aching head, 
When this cold world has vexed me 
And now again, beloved trees, 
Your branches weep above me, 
Your mournful sympathy brings cas: 
For thus, you seem to love me 
Why do I turn with vain regret, 
To those the world could sever 
Oh! why does memory linger yet, 
O'er pleagures gone for ever 
Sighs cannot bring them back again 
Nor wishes e'er restore them ; 
Then surely it were worse than varr 
Twere folly, to deplore them 
But ah! ‘tis sad to fee! that hit 
Hath lost its dearest blessing ; 
While all its painful cares and striie, 
Upon the heart are pressing. 
fis sad to know the charm ts past, 
That bore us on so lightly- # 
[fo sce the ray is-set at last 
That shone awhile so brightly 
Thus | have felt, and thus | feel, 
While musing here in sadness 
For clouds of sorrow now conceal 
The sunny beams of gladness 
Chen weep with me, beloved trees, 
And from this cold world shade me 
Where all I've loved, or strove to please 


Have slighted, or betrayed me Esir: 


Move ANY PFricnoship. 
As Love and Friendship walk'd together, 
A sudden tempest lour'd areund ; 
Love, frighten'd at the « hangeful weather, 
Sank, trembling, sobbing, on the ground 
\ Fie, urchin, fie!" crted Friendship, kindly 
“ Does wind and rain alarm thy fears 
Thou, who canst sport so gayly, blindly 
At cloudy skies, dissolved in tears ! 
Up, babe! I'll cast my mantle o'er thee 
To shield thee from the dreaded storin ; 
Poor thing! when all is bright before thee: 
Thou too art bright, and gay, and warn. 
But at the slightest change thou'rt weeping 
Thou sweel, frail source of fond delight ' 
Ah! had not Friendship Love in keeping— 
A stormy day his charms would blight ' 
But Love and Friendship, when together, 
May safely brave the changeful sky ; 
For Friendship fears no stormy weather, 


While Love alone would droop and die. Jsipons. 


Ounce ¥ was happy. 


Once I was happy, blithe, and gay, 
Nor knew corroding care, 

For smiles of hope beguiled the day, 
And I was free as air. 

No sorrows, bleak as winter's storms, 
Endued my soul with gloom ; 

Nor bade my cheek the world inform, 
That grief had robbed its bloom 
Oh days of youthful hope and glee ' 

Too dear the retrospect, 
How could ye all so quickly flee, 
Thus early bring neglect. 
And now bereft of every joy, 
Affection rendered dear— 
There is no hope without alloy, 
No joy without its tear. 





JELPINA, 


I 








fo Elisabeth. 
Years have passed since first we met, 
Grief and care have alter'd me, 
Falsehood chill'd my heart, but yet 
That heart still fondly clings to thee 
Friends have chang'd, and fortune frown d 
Hope has bade my heart adieu, 
Yet that heart has ever found, 
Thee still constant, kind, and trux 
Varying scenes, and changing years, 
Cannot change (hy love for me ; 
Blighted hopes, and withering fears 
Bind me closer still to (hee 
As the try clasps the elm, 
While the lightning strokes descend, 


hus, when storms of grief o'verwhelm 


The Miniature. 


That tranquil brow, and pensive eye 

Those parted lips of ruby die ; 

Each grace that life and reason give, 

Is kindling here, and seems to live! 

\ playful smile illumes the cheek ! 

Those rubies move! ‘twill speak! ‘twill speak | 


‘Twas fancy all! That senseless bone, 
Could ne'er be taught her dulcet tone ; 
No art can teach that eye to move, 
Those ruby lips are dead to love. 
Illusive dream !—too soon it flies, 

The vision fades! it dies! it digs | 


SELIM, 


Hriendship’s Glow. 


Friendship's glow, 
Yet how few know 
The source from whence they're springing : 
‘Tis not that wealth, 
Or rosy health, 
Their thousand joys are bringing 


‘Tis not the love, 
Bright from above, 
\round our hearts that's gleaming—- 
‘Tis not the light 
That breaks at night 
Prom eyes with laughter beaming 


But friendship grows, 
Where sorrow flows, 
And sad embraces given ; 














I turn to thee, my constant friend tlanniny 
ah See And pearly tears, 
Yor by-gone years 
Peaceful Joome, 9 ap ening 
Are moulded all for heaven. J.K.B 
ihe heart sustained by Hope alone, -_ 
‘The pains of absence may endure, 1) S 
Butah! when even Hope is flown, tanga. 
Its sorrow has no cure. ! “ oop oO weep ' for tears are given 
lis then we sigh, where'er we roam To sofien our hearts and brighten our grief ; 
For oor maternal. peaceful dane. To sooth us, and make us more fit for the heaven 
} That lives in ovr brighites oli 
Ihough mourning like a mateless dove | The h th 4 prigttest and fondest belief. 
oa ve heart th: : % i ing— 
rhe languid heart be doomed to beat, | ar ; rat in stillness and coldness is sleeping: 
eve t strang i 
it cannot, will not, cease to love, if 4 ye wre < ws = suBasion and wena 
It finds the pain so sweet. 13 e _ ec and shine, it is true, like a bubble 
Tot heaves'a slit, whore'er we roan . nt M stream that rans darkly and coldly below ; 
lor our maternal, peaceful home Ret BEN. | , gage brightness nae wermts ate all fied, when trou 
Oe ten iS Clouds pleasure’s-bright sun with its mantle of wo 
le ecieee | 
|} Fly! fly! from the heart s , 
Castle Garven. Hox 'é: pied reagan, 
Sends up no glistering tear to the eye, 
ilere the lover and the maid, When the heart of a friend with sorrow is breahiig, 
Smile and chat together ; | To tell of his home far away-in the sky. 
\rin-in-arm they promenade, Teas are bright geths that to mortals are given, 
Wearing out their—lealhe?. To link their pure souls to angels in heaven ; 
Here the dashing dandies press, Aad whensmiles are forgot, and the wit that provek'd thew 
With their tubes and puffer { Or, remembered at all, create but a sigh, 
. . ee j , 1 ‘ 
In the best.of cloth they dress, ', “joft sympathy's tears and the wo that invok'd them, 
> se — a to re oh | With mem'ry shall live, and with menm'ry shail die. i 
ere tie soldrer, atx feet hich, 1! 
Face as red as brandy, i} rae , gt —— 
3 | > T r 
Slinces, as he passes by, : POPU LAR SONGS, 
Sweel molasses candy. | ' a nea -_—eoooo 
-« the poet gases round OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 
( n the sky and water, | Ii is geareely possible to conceive any thing moré exquisite than the melo 
While the lawyer looks profouid, |} Pus manner if which. Mr. Howard sings the following heautital production. \: 
On the merchant's daughter i] troduced by him in the Lady of the Lake, now performing at Cha{ham Gardrr 
Here the préacher slowly walks, i} Oft in the stilly night, 
With the wealthy tailor, _Ere slumber’s chain has hound me, 
Ilere the hatter loudly talks, . t} F'cad memory bring: ta light 
7 ; j Of other days around me ; 
Near him moves the sailor i The smiles, the tears 
Grocers, painters, doctors top, Of boyhocd"s years, 
E’en the printer's devil, The words of love then spoken; 
Christian, Pagan, Turk, and Jew bs ah ery mom, 
all level! Now dimm’d and gone, 
ili upon a level: The cheerful hearts now broken. 
Ven of every age and size, \} Thus in the stilly night, 
Lasses young and killing, Ere slumber’s chain has bound »)¢ 
Come to feast their beaming eyes, on  onnang 4 brings the light 
rien Of other days around me. 
And—to pay a shilling. | : 
Ob ye loungers of the streets, Whee t remember-al 
“ : The friends, so linked together, 
The Corporation pardon, I've seen around me fall 
Though the Battery has no seats Like leaves in wintry weathe:, 
Phere's some in Castle Garden GEORGE. | I feel like one 
| 
| 
j 


Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
j Whose lights are fled, 
| Whose garland’s dead, 
| And all, but he, departed ! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain bas bound we, 
Sad memory brings the light 
| Of other days around me. 
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